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GREATER CLEVELAND UNLOCKS THE LABORATORY 


Greater Cleveland's answer _to mutual research on school problems--its 18-month-old 
Educational Research Council--goes to Europe next week. It will be just another step 
in a philosophy now permeating Cleveland area schools that the fruits of research be- 
long in the classroom and not in a file drawer. 








The ERC group in Europe, consisting of eight school administrators, teachers, and 
staff members, will be looking at specific educational facilities. In France it will 
be the teaching of humanities and the grouping of children; in Germany they will study 
trade and vocational training programs; in Austria, a program for handicapped chil- 
dren. L. Romanos, group leader and an ERC staff member, hopes to arrange to bring 
experts in these fields to Cleveland to instigate programs, where needed. 


Action is basic to the ERC. George Baird, the council's director and a former re- 
search director at Shaker Heights, believes that too much of current educational re- 
search is locked up in theory, rarely filtering into the classroom. Largely through 
his enthusiastic efforts, the ERC has brought together 18 school systems, working 


with a $275,000 budget to put ideas into action. Baird thinks the pattern could be 
adapted in other localities. 








Superintendents of the co-operating school systems decide the projects that the 
full-time research talent of the ERC will undertake. The staff also does studies for 
individual systems. Membership in ERC costs $4000 a year, but the major part of the 
budget comes from the Cleveland Foundation, businesses, industries, and individuals. 


ERC's biggest project thus far, seen over an inservice TV program every weekday, 
is a math project that has involved not only re-training teachers, but also develop- 
ing new texts, workbooks, and teaching guides. Told by member superintendents that 
math instruction was their greatest concern, the ERC staff set about incorporating 
the best from a number of math research projects being conducted across the country. 





Last spring the ERC sponsored a school building conference to bring administrators 
up to date on physical facilities needed for new teaching methods. Later this month 
it will hold a conference on problems of junior high schools. Baird thinks the re- 
search ideas are limitless and that his group has only just started its “engineering 
job"--that of rapidly translating theories into a form that schoolmen can use. 





Big City-Small Town Salary Gap Narrows 





New data compiled by the NEA Research Division indicate a narrowing gap 
between the generally higher teacher salaries of big cities and those of 
smaller communities; also, somewhat greater recognition of professional 
preparation as evidenced by a wider spread between beginning salaries and 
top scale for experienced, well-prepared teachers. Random samples of aver- 
age minimums and maximums for teachers with college degrees: New York, 
$4800-$9100; Los Angeles, $4900-$9500; Little Rock, $3281-$4687; Albuquerque, 
N.Mex., $4400-$7950; Rockford, I11., $4500-$7750; New Bedford, Mass., $4000- 
$6100; Grand Rapids, Mich., $4300-$7750. 
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The self-contained classroom (one teacher, one group of pupils in ele- 
—-—-——| mentary schools and junior highs) continues to be a matter for profes- 

i sional debate in educational circles. Latest word is from the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, which presents a vig- @ 
orous argument for the self-contained classroom in a booklet with that ( 
title. Other recent reports, tending to favor early departmentaliza- 
tion, have come from James B. Conant and J. Lloyd Trump, associate 
secretary of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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P stanford University, which only recently was named recipient of an unrestricted 
$25 million grant from the Ford Foundation, last week announced ambitious plans to 
spend it--and an additional $321 million, which it hopes to raise in the next 10 
years. Included in the vast spending program would be new construction, a 75 percent 
raise in faculty salaries, a one-third increase in the faculty, and a higher percent- 
age of scholarship students. Tuition would increase by $750 a year. 





> Mechanics and music, among other subjects, are considered by parents, teachers, 
and pupils to be talents that need special programs just as much as academic abili- 
ties, according to a research study conducted in the Portland, Oregon, schools. As 
reported in the November issue of Exceptional Children, they want special training 
for those talented in the mechanical and creative lines to the same extent as in aca- 
demic fields. Although they overwhelmingly approve of special classes for the gifted, 
they disapprove of the labels "gifted" or "talented," preferring such names as "spe- 
cial interest" or advanced classes, 








> Secrecy about pupils' intelligence quotients and other school information will 
soon be lifted in New York City. A recent state education department decision said 
that parents and guardians are entitled to see their child's progress reports, grades, 
IQ scores, psychological and psychiatric reports "as a matter of law." At the same 
time, the state department urged that when parents come to school to see such reports, 
“appropriate personnel should be present to prevent any misinterpretation of the @ 
records," 





> After a 10-hour trip by converted mine sweeper and a final skip over coral reefs 
in a long canoe, the governor and the director of education for Samoa arrived to 
dedicate a new school in the southernmost possession of the United States, at Fitiuta 
on the island of Ta'u. The $13,000, eight-room schoolhouse was voluntarily built by 
the villagers and was completely paid for at the time of the dedication. 





> An easier-to-build concrete-block classroom, cheaper and faster to construct than 
portable classrooms, is being considered as a solution to the overcrowding in some 
Detroit public schools. Designed with five rooms each, the concrete buildings have 
their own heating units and do not need to be set up by existing schools. The esti- 
mated cost for each classroom in the units is $13,000, compared to $15,000 for a 
portable classroom. 





® Iowa's drive to eliminate small high schools received proof for the efforts last 
week--a report on test scores that shows students in the smaller schools (less than 
100 pupils) rank almost a year's achievement growth below students in schools of 200 
or more. The rankings were the same in every major study area. The number of high- 
school districts in Iowa has been cut by almost one-third in the past six years, but 
last year the state still had more schools with an enrollment below 200 than any other. 





> Chinese Mandarin, Hindi, and Japanese might seem like inappropriate subjects for 
elementary schools, but not in the nation's newest melting pot, Hawaii. Approximately 
4,000 elementary students are studying these languages, which represent the native 
tongues of one-half the world's population. Teachers enliven the study with record- 
ings of native voices that they make in markets, post offices, banks, and temples. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 
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we Morse Code for Education S 


"Meet the influential Americans in school--and see them on CBS 
November 13."" Parents will get thousands of such invitations during 
American Education Week, heralding Arthur Morse's special teacher 
"spectacular" on CBS-TV. Here's what all the shouting is about... 





Morse, well-known producer who did NEA's film last year about 
the Conant report on the American high school, is presenting a 60- 
minute report on bold experiments in using outstanding teachers. It 
includes many of the innovations he praised in his absorbing new book, 
Schools of Tomorrow--Today. His camera covers scenes in Newton, Mass. 
(teaching internships), Evanston, Ill. (class-size tryouts), Jefferson 
County, Colo. (language labs), Lexington, Mass. (team teaching), and 
Indiana (Midwestern Program on Airborne TV Instruction). 





The broadcast is an innovation, too, in public affairs program- 
ming. To clear time for the show, the sponsor, General Electric, can- 
celled its regular series and even bought an extra half-hour. A com- 
mendable attitude, one that deserves recognition from parents and educa- 
tors alike...at least by joining the audience. 

(Sunday, Nov. 13, 9-10 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 











A Face from the Faculty 


Hi Another daytime TV series will observe American Education Week with a special 
r guest... The quiz show "About Faces" will interview a teacher from the Ingle- 
wood, Calif., Unified School District. (Wednesday, Nov. 9, 1 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 





Hear Ye, Hear Ye! 


Repeat, repeat, repeat--that's the exasperating task for every teacher, with a 
roomful of youngsters who don't ever seem to hear instructions the first time. Many 
children have school troubles simply because they are "poor listeners," says Paul D. 
Holtzman in a Family Circle article called "Do You Listen to Your Child?" A Penn 
State speech professor with extensive clinical therapy experience, Holtzman knows 
how much parents affect a child's speech. By being attentive to him, they help him 
to become more fluent, and encourage him to be a respectful and perceptive listener, 
too. He warns parents that as television classes increase, good listening habits will 
become even more crucial. There's a list of dos and don'ts for developing "good ears." 

(December Family Circle, on sale Nov. 17) 











A Reminder . . . 


fii: This evening: An appropriate curtain-raiser for AEW and Election Week, the 
> ‘Bell and Howell Close-Up" telecast of "What's the Proposition?"...a study of 
voter apathy on local issues like school bond issues and charter revisions. 
(Tonight, Nov. 3, 10:30-11 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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Salute to Our Schools 


"We give our schools awesome assignments. From the most diverse ma- 
terials--malleable, refractory, explosive--we expect them to fashion uni- 
formly superior products. We ask them to tame the rebellious, embolden & 
the timid, spur the laggard, sharpen the dull, burnish the bright. We . 
ask them to make every child good, healthy, competent, happy, and useful. 














"We ask our schools to be the nation's first line of defense, the 
cradle of democracy, the forge of national unity, the generator of eco- : 
nomic productivity, the seedbed of talent, and every child's highway to | 
self-realization and the good life. 


"What we ask of our schools, however audacious our demands, they try 
valiantly to do. Understaffed, underfinanced, overburdened, they have 
nevertheless written a record of impressive achievements. We salute them. 


"Our-schools are the nation's pride and the nation's scapegoat. In 
the past decade they have been praised extravagantly, criticized merci- 
lessly, blamed unreasonably. If we would strengthen our schools for the 
60's, let us reassess their assignments, set reasonable expectations, and 
provide the resources they need. Let us praise our schools justly, and 
soberly appraise our own efforts to support them," 

(November National Parent-Teacher) 














Inside Teenville 


Second quiz in the series, "What Makes Teen-Agers Tick?" is scheduled in this 
Sunday's This Week magazine. First quiz revealed teen reading tastes...this one 
deals with the attitudes about late hours, smoking, going steady--opinions as impor- € 
tant to teachers as to parents. (Nov. 6, This Week, on sale that day only) 





Where Did the Midways Go? 


More and more magazines are coming to realize high-school science fairs are no 
carnivals of tricks, but serious student exhibits that are assuming great importance 
on the school calendar. Latest example is the new issue of Science and Mechanics, 
which devotes a special 18-page section to projects and equipment particularly suit- 
able for young science fair experimenters. 

(December Science and Mechanics, on sale now) 











Write Me a Song, Teacher 


How to retire weary old "On, Wisconsin" from the school orchestra repertoire? 
The Ford Foundation has financed one answer which also gives young composers a chance 
to have their work performed. A Mademoiselle article, "Knowing the Score," tells of 
20 young music-school graduates appointed as ''composers-in-residence" in musically 
outstanding high schools. One of them, Emma Lou Diemer, turned out 20 original com- 
positions for nine high schools in Arlington, Va., ranging from fanfares to gradua- 
tion ballads. Want your very own "court composer"? At press time the foundation was 
considering extending the experiment through the 1961-62 school year; see Mlle. for 














° 
details. (November Mademoiselle, on sale now) 
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“| DO NOT DESPAIR ...1 SEE HOPE” 


James M. Spinning modestly said last week that "an ex-ex can be an awful nuisance," 


but many citizens of Rochester, N.Y., were relieved to have their beloved former su- 
® perintendent come out of retirement to speak his mind. 











For almost a year the Rochester Board of Education had swirled about in a partisan 
controversy. It was brought about by new, inexperienced board members who assumed 
the responsibility for administrative policy in a critical, nondeliberative manner. 
Teachers were unhappy about a new salary schedule; there was talk that the superin- 
tendent, Howard Seymour, might resign. 


And then Spinning spoke. Rochester's superintendent for more than 
20 years, he still is described as "one of the brains" in New York 
school administrators' circles. The Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, 
which printed Spinning's three-column comment on the school situa- 
tion, called him "one of our most honored citizens" and said in a 
preface to the letter that Spinning was addressing the community 

at the urging of many people in Rochester. 








Hoping that the public would not look upon him as "the Ann Landers 
of school affairs," Spinning first expressed his confidence in the 
present school administration, and then extended gentle sympathy to 
James M. Spinning new board members "who have so much responsibility and so much to 
learn." He urged them to take time and find out through experience 


that "a board should be a deliberative body and that it should speak with one reasoned 
voice," 








Hasty board criticisms and judgments that leave a school superintendent with a 
@ sense of propriety defenseless were rapped by Spinning. "As things stand now in Roch- 
ester," he wrote, 'no person worth having would take on the job (of superintendent), 
and no one except a man of exceptional courage and devotion would remain in it. There 
are more pleasant ways to live and die." 





Spinning, reassuring his readers that he did not despair in the seemingly hopeless 
situation, urged citizens to take three important steps, or "lines of hope," as he 
called them. The first, and most immediate, was a change in the spirit of approach 
to board problems. "The question is whether we can drop self-justification and get 
on with the job--the biggest one in any community." 





His other recommendations dealt with the squabble between Democrats and Republicans 
over board matters. Spinning served under majorities of both parties during his ca- 
reer at Rochester and learned that "whatever his political label, practically every 
member soon came to believe that he should serve no party except all the people and 
their children." He strongly advocated a nonpartisan board, elected without party 
designations. 





Because this would require time for legal changes, Spinning's interim proposal was 
to return to a bipartisan procedure formerly used in Rochester whereby the major 
parties agreed on a pair of candidates to be nominated by them, thus separating the 
schools from partisan issues, "and we had no school board hassles and we had great 
educational progress." 





At the beginning of this week Rochester already was beginning to notice a simmer- 
ing down of its school controversy. As a former president of the Rochester Teachers 
Association described it, "It's an example of a very stable school system able to 
pull through and survive such a situation."" No doubt, much of the credit would go to 
the "ex-ex'"' who felt obliged "to speak my faith." 











=== J. W. Edwards, after 37 years' service with the Portland, Oregon, public 

: -===| schools--since 1953 as superintendent--has announced he will retire next 

_NEWS-— : July 31. >» Sam E, Hand, state supervisor of general adult education, 

-| Florida, is the newly elected president of the National Assn. of Public , 
= School Adult Educators. »» Sylvester A. Moorhead, professor of education @ 

MAKERS and member of the faculty since 1949, has been appointed acting dean of 

the Univ. of Mississippi School of Education. >» United Parents Assns. 

(New York City) committee recommended last week that Open School Week 

visits should be staggered over an entire month in order to relieve 

pressure upon both parents and teachers, and that parents' conferences in all levels 

of schools be held early every term with designated days called "parent-teacher con- 

ference days" rather than Open School Week. >» Frederick M. Raubinger, New Jersey 

commissioner of education, noted that there "will be no letup in the rapidly mounting 

number of students seeking a college education in the foreseeable future," as 6 state 

colleges, backed by the state board of education, requested a total of $10.5 million 

for next year's budget and asked for 189 additional teachers, and a higher faculty 

pay scale, to relieve staff shortages. 


























PB Ellis A. Jarvis, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, Calif., writing as a 
guest columnist in the Los Angeles Times on guidelines for the educational program, 
proposes: acceptance of change as the major characteristic of our times; redefini- 
tion of educational objectives in terms of what the school can do best and in terms 
of what only the schools can do; and, third: "If we are to minimize any lag in the. 
educational program, we must counteract any tendency to evaluate curriculum solely 
in terms of what we--parents, citizens, and educators--were taught. What we were 
taught may become sadly and even dangerously out of date." 








> Byron Hansford, state commissioner of education, Colorado, appearing before a 
committee of the state legislature, called for more research on means of identifying 
superior teachers: '"I would like to see some foundation give a grant of several mil- 





lion dollars to a university to determine this," he said, explaining that the results @ 
of such research could be "as important as developing a vaccine for polio." 


> George E. Hill, professor of education, Ohio University, speaking at the annual 
guidance conference in Columbus, laid down a 5-point program which he maintains is 
vital to improved counseling for Ohio's school youngsters. He called for better 
identification of individual talents, and greater respect for the right of every 
child to build his own life; and said counselors must fight for better school pro- 
grams and better teaching, guidance services must not be a substitute for parental 
responsibility, and professional standards must be raised and more and better coun- 
selors must be educated. 








> John Ciardi, Rutgers Univ. poet and poetry editor of Saturday Review, told the 
Connecticut Conference on Education that education "must be concerned not merely with 
teaching problem-solving, but must also give the student the education necessary for 
creative thinking.'' School curricula today, he said, can be divided into subjects 
which give answers and subjects which give questions. And since the fundamental ques- 
tions of life are never fully answered, he said, "it is the purpose of the humanities 
to help the student learn how to ask those questions." 
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